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Instructions 
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13 I don’t imagine you need any rudimentary 
teaching in how to use a technology like the 
one in your hands right now. Books are familiar, 
whether they comprise sheets of paper bound 
and glued or pixels on a screen. But I’m going to 
ask you to operate this one differently. I want 
you, with this object in your hands, to imagine 
that these pages contain the Ocean and New 
York City. That makes it a three-fold artifact, 
Ocean and City and Book. 

12 If this Book were Ocean, how would it feel 
between your fingers? Wet and slippery, just a 
bit warmer or colder than the air around it, since 
the Ocean is our planet’s greatest reservoir of 
heat, a sloshing insulator and incubator girdling 
our globe. Oceans splash alongside Cities and 
continents. Perhaps you think that a Book can’t 
be an Ocean because the property of the first 
thing is that we can read it, and the property of 
the second is that it is too vast for comprehen- 
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sion. But I’m asking that we try. There must be a 
way to read the Ocean! 

1 1 New York City is a different sort of creature. 

With its concrete exoskeleton always visible, it 
strains upwards, redolent with human struggles. 
For those of us who grew up in the shadow of its 
towers, it’s the City that defines modern America. 
Money and art and office-buildings and every 
kind of performance culture crowd the pavement, 
spill into the boroughs, leave smoky traces in 
the air. Home of Jay Z, Emma Goldman, and 
Hart Crane, it’s a place with a hidden heart. 

1 0 What if all of these things were one thing? All 
together: this Book and the Ocean and New York 
City? In the long historical pause between the 
day the last sailing ship docked at South Street 
and the day Hurricane Sandy brought the waves 
back in fury, the City turned its back on the sea. 
It’s time to remember, as this Book asks us to 
remember, that New York was founded on the 
Ocean, peopled by its currents, grew rich on its 
traffic. The storm taught what we should never 
have forgotten: under the asphalt lies not beach 
but Ocean. 

9 You hold this tripartite object in your hands, 

Book-Ocean-City. I want to begin where I always 
begin, with my favorite sailor, Melville’s Ishmael. 
His story begins Oceanic New York. Let’s start 
where he starts in the first chapter of Moby-Dick, 
standing at southern tip of the island, looking 
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out over the water. When this schoolteacher- 
turned- whaleman walked the streets of “your 
insular city of the Manhattoes,” he knew New 
York as oceanic city and commercial capital. 
Standing on the Battery, he saw a cityscape 
“belted round by wharves as Indian islands by 
coral reefs — commerce surrounds it with her 
surf.” Today commerce dominates but the surf 
lies hidden. 

8 Oceanic New York salvages the City’s salt-water 
past and present. We take inspiration from 
Elizabeth Albert’s gorgeous exhibition of histori- 
cal artifacts and contemporary art, Silent Beaches, 
Untold Stories, which was on display in Queens 
the night our voyage began in September 2013. 
Buoyed up by art, we plunged into the urban 
and oceanic. “Circumambulate the city of a 
dreamy Sabbath afternoon,” entices Ishmael. 
“Nothing will content [us] but the extremest 
limit of the land.” 

7 The twentieth century witnessed the drying up 
of New York. The industrial port fled across 
the harbor to Newark, the oyster beds were 
exhausted, South Street Seaport became a 
museum. The twenty-first century flows the 
other way. Ecological crises, extreme storms, and 
growing recall of oceanic presence are returning 
New York’s salt-water identity. This book’s essays, 
poems, images, and conversations surface the 
oceanic strata on which New York floats. Oceanic 
New York goes beyond insular Manhattoes into 
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Dead Horse Bay, Newtown Creek, and the Hud- 
son River. It reaches everywhere: wherever salt 
water seeps into our shoes and stains our clothes. 

6 The seventeen contributors to this book were 
together in September 2013 at St. Johns Univer- 
sity in Queens, where we gave voice to shared 
fantasies: that the City can become fluid, and 
Ocean find a solid place in history. That night’s 
speakers are joined in these pages by members 
of our audience, writers, students, and professors, 
who have added their voices to our stream. 

The results, like New York’s waterways, aren’t 
always clear blue. There’s plenty of particulate 
matter in these waters, and the resulting flows 
can be dense and complex. This book offers itself 
to you as an assist in stormy waters, like the 
coffin-life buoy that “shot lengthwise from the 
sea” in the final moments of Moby-Dick, protect- 
ing Ishmael-readers from drowning, from sharks, 
and from birds of prey. 

5 My core fantasy hopes that in bringing these 
things together, the Ocean and New York and a 
Book, we can think new thoughts on the water’s 
edge, as we wait for the next wave together. I 
don’t have delusions about the power of the 
humanities to save us. I don’t even want to rely 
on our oldest friend, the one who’s been with us 
since the cave paintings, capital-A Art, to save 
us. (Most people think Art is a man’s name, said 
a wise New Yorker in a more ecologically inno- 
cent time.) But I have hopes for language, ideas, 
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conversations, and the solidarity they bring, on 
the oceanic edge of our City 

4 In the pages that follow, I use two pieces of my 
own poetry to connect the essays of Oceanic 
New York. The first poem, “Asymmetrical Kick- 
ing,” speaks out of the water in the voice of an 
object from the Silent Beaches exhibition, a doll’s 
leg that was lost in the surf and found much 
later on the beach in Dead Horse Bay This 
poem introduces the first section of short essays, 
“Salt-Water City,” which focus on the oceanic ten- 
drils infiltrating twenty-first century New York. 
The second connecting poem, “Two Sublimes,” 
thinks through the impact of hurricanes Irene 
and Sandy on my Connecticut home, barely 
within commuting distance of the City where 
I teach. In its effort to aestheticize disaster, this 
poem introduces the second section, “The Water 
is Rising,” which expands oceanic thinking into 
the vast geographies extending from New York. 
The essays in this section explore global histories 
and the more abstract realms of metaphor and 
phenomenology. 

3 The book’s final words splash outward into the 
cold waters of the Irish Sea near Dublin, by way 
of four “swim poems” and a photograph. These 
poems end this book with an effort to reach from 
New York into global waters. The poems respond 
to a photograph by the immersive artist Vanessa 
Daws as an incitement to consider the stories of 
immersion and oceanic awareness that this book 
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contains. What happens to us, these poems ask, 
when we turn from land to sea? 

2 To be in the Ocean with these poems means 
leaving the City, at least for a while. But if you 
use this Book well, and it works the way I hope it 
can, you’ll know that City and Ocean are spaces 
that can’t be separated, that when we plunge into 
asphalt grids or salty flows we encounter alien 
mixtures that unsettle and attract. There may 
be no final ordering for these environments, no 
perfect transparency at which we can arrive. In 
moving between them we acknowledge their 
connections, and in remembering both we honor 
their mobility. All Cities touch Seas, and all the 
world’s Oceans lap rapaciously at urban shores. 

1 Oceanic New York begins with these Instructions, 
but I hope by the time you make it to the far 
shore, it ends up creating new ideas. 
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Image 1: “Doll’s Leg, Dead Horse Bay.” 
Digital Photgraph, 2012. Elizabeth Albert. 



I knew she’d miss me. 

Points of fingers digging slightly, 

Varying pressure across my unfeeling thigh, 

Holding whatever was around us. 

Touch binds emotion to dead things. 

It skates along filaments to sinews, 

Plastic to skin to salt. 

She brought me to the beach, into the surf, out here: 
That was her mistake. 




Beneath the surface flows another world. 
Sideways I kick inside it, 

Detached, 

Solitary 

Lashing out, I move 
Asymmetrically. 

No longer attached to body or world or girl, 

I swim alone. 

The salt burns and trickles inside me, 

Filling me up. 

A dark motion holds me for a long time. 

Returning is another leaving. 

Never stepping twice onto the same sand, 

Out of the same salt water, alongside the same 
Dead things. 

Air feels empty after so much water. 

Now when I kick nothing moves. 



I 



Salt-Water City 



The first selection of ten essays splashes into the streets, 
bays, and beaches of New York City. 

More salt water appears there than you might expect. 
Elizabeth Albert tells the story of her art exhibition, 
Silent Beaches, Untold Stories, in the company 
of which Oceanic New York told its tales. 

Granville Ganter engages the toxins and 
aesthetic power of “Miss Newtown Creek” 
in Long Island City. 

Lowell Duckert discovers an Arctic heart 
in Oceanic New York. 

Jamie Skye Bianco sings of “#bottlesNbones” 
in and around Dead Horse Beach. 

Alison Kinney describes a “Groundswell” 
of activism real and imagined. 

Bailey Robertson responds to the precocity 
of her hometowns entanglement with the sea. 

Karl Steel imagines that he (and we) are 
mostly oysters. 

Matt Zazzarino fears the digital ocean. 

Nancy Nowacekand Lowell Duckert 
together write “A Short History of the 
Hudsonian Ice Age.” 

Steve Mentz finds “Wages of Water” 
both in the Hudson River 
and inside his left ear. 



Silent Beaches 



Elizabeth Albert 



I n the fall of 2013 I curated an exhibition for 
St. John’s University: Silent Beaches, Untold Stories: 

New York City’s Forgotten Waterfront. The Silent Beaches 
project initially grew out of the startling realization that I, 
a second generation New Yorker, had scant knowledge and 
scantier experience of our city’s 600-plus miles of coastline. 
I resolved to get out there, and began a series of excursions 
spaning the next three years. I drove and walked and some- 
times found I couldn’t even get close to the water — huge 
power plants, fenced off brown-fields, private property 
guarded by vicious dogs were often in my way. But what I 
did see was astonishing: beautiful, hideous, sad, and just 
weird. Every plant, every used needle, every wreck, every 
proud neighbor told the briny story of Oceanic New York. 

The more I explored the watery edges of New York, 
the more questions I had. What has changed our relation- 
ship to the waterfront? How did resorts become ghettos? 
Why are former industrial wastelands now fashionable 
and rich? Why have coveted oyster beds become choked 
with toxic sludge? Do we desire, loathe, devour, dread the 
waterfront? 
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These questions led me in various directions: to the 
city’s photographic archives, to history and literature, to 
environmental studies, and to a group of artists whose 
wonderful work heightens awareness of New York City’s 
coastline and waterways. 

The Silent Beaches, Untold Stories exhibition was 
organized around a small handful of sites located through- 
out the five boroughs. The following passages peer into two 
of these locations through field notes, photographs, and a 
bit of history. 

College Point, 6/15/11 
Williamsburgh Yacht Club 

We park and walk. Hot and dusty streets, with nobody 
around except one auto-mechanic. Shirtless, oil-soaked 
bandana in pocket, he glances over at us and heads into the 
garage. We pass rotting bungalows, protected by makeshift 
scarecrows made from sheets with the eyes cut out. Scare 
me away, for sure. One little sagging bungalow has a faded 
For Rent sign; cinderblock chop shops abound. We’re 
looking for the Williamsburgh Yacht Club, a venerable 
old place, counting William Steinway and the beer baron 
George Ehret among its original clientele. The yacht club 
was first located on the Newtown Creek, but moved north- 
east to escape the spreading industry and accompanying 
filth, first to Bowery Bay in Astoria, and finally to College 
Point, where it gave up trying to outrun the muck. 

There’s a chain link fence with a small new-looking 
Williamsburgh Yacht Club sign. A larger, brighter sign next 
to it reads: 
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CAUTION WET WEATHER DISCHARGE POINT 
THIS OUTFALL MAY DISCHARGE RAINWATER 
MIXED WITH UNTREATED SEWAGE DURING OR 
FOLLOWING RAINFALL AND CAN CONTAIN 
BACTERIA THAT CAN CAUSE ILLNESS 

Through the fence is a large light blue aluminum han- 
gar-like structure, and what looks like a terrace overlook- 
ing a sloping asphalt launch, all enclosed by another chain 
link fence. To the right of the fence is an overgrown lot, a 
trashed cuddy cabin nestled in the tall weeds. Peering out 
of a porthole is a moldy stuffed kitty, one eye missing. 

We move on trying not to stare down unpaved drive- 
ways at boats propped up on scaffolding being sanded and 
painted by aging beer-bellied men who look like there’s no 
place they’d rather be and are probably still strong as hell. 

College Point, 6/23/11 
Buddy’s Place 

At a dead end we encounter a long wooden fence, about 
five feet high with a gate whose toprail is carved with 
“Buddy’s Place” and a clover leaf. It all looks freshly stained 
and urethaned and we practically jump out of our skins 
from the thud of hurling bodies and the onslaught of furi- 
ous barking and snarling just on the other side of maybe 
three inches of pine. We’re gasping and a man opens the 
gate and comes out, quieting the dogs. He asks if we’re not 
from around here. No, we agree, “we’re from Brooklyn.” 
The man is friendly and chatty, and I wish I could 
remember his name. He tells us that he built the place 
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himself. It’s a house sitting on an old barge, partially 
submerged in the water. It’s all dedicated to his dad, a 
firefighter who lost his life on 9/11. He loved and missed 
the old man. We talked about the attack and where we all 
were: a conversation New Yorkers know all too well, but 
one I hadn’t had in years. 

College Point is named for St. Paul’s College, which 
existed from only 1835-1850. Originally farmland, the 
area was gradually transformed into a lovely water- 
side recreation area with visitors spilling over from 
William Steinway’s North Beach resort, and hotels 
and saloons springing up to catch the overflow. As the 
area developed, many elegant Victorian homes were 
built, some of which remain on shady streets towards 
the north. 

In 1852, Conrad Poppenhusen, an immigrant 
from Hamburg, Germany, moved to what was still 
a rural village to expand his business operation and 
build one of the first major industrial complexes, the 
American Hard Rubber Company, which produced 
the then newly developed vulcanized rubber for 
Charles Goodyear. 1 

As we were talking I noticed an empty lot next to his place 
that sloped down to the water. In between the trees some- 
one had carved out blocks of dirt, creating two steps down 
to a path made of washed-out planks. I told him about 
my waterfront project and asked if we could go down to 

1 Arthur Schlegel, Schlegel’s German-American Families in 
the United States, Edition Deluxe, Volume II (New York: 

The American Historical Society, 1917), 99-105. 
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the shore through the lot. He said sure but warned us to 
watch our step. He said it was not unusual for bags of used 
needles and other hospital refuse to wash up. Once there 
was a human head. He assured us that it must’ve floated 
over from the Bronx. 

Between what was clearly dumped and what had 
washed up, the “beach” was pretty much completely 
covered with refuse. Here and there a bit of sand would 
peek out from beneath the hunks of Styrofoam, rotting 
planks, tangled cables, and just plain old garbage. To the 
left we could see Buddy’s Place sitting on its barge. In the 
water behind was a half- sunk wooden ship complete with 
old-fashioned wooden steering wheel, the kind that bulges 
out at the tips. I thought of Popeye. LaGuardia Airport was 
just across the bay, the planes coming in loud and low. Out 
on a pile was a man fishing. A skinny cat streaked across 
the wreckage, disappearing into the Locust and Sumac. 

I looked down at a dead turtle perched on end, its eyes 
dry sockets. 



Coney Island Creek, 7/13/11 
Calvert Vaux Park 

I had read about the ghost ships and the yellow submarine, 
but couldn’t figure out where they were. I had never even 
heard of Calvert Vaux Park. I was familiar with Vaux’s 
work: Central Park’s Greensward’s plan, Fort Greene Park, 
Prospect Park, Morningside Park, among others. I found 
Calvert Vaux Park on the map. It lay along the Belt Park- 
way somewhere between the Verrazano Bridge and Coney 
Island. 

We drive past it three times. Back and forth on the 
crawling Belt, cursing each time we exit, eventually finding 
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ourselves in a massive Big Box parking lot. We park and 
continue on foot, a good thing since the entrance is pretty 
much unmarked. There’s a tiny sign with a Maple leaf, 
mostly covered by poison ivy. Then, one hundred feet or so 
away we come upon the entrance gate, boarded up but ajar. 
A large sign reads: 



WARNING 

CONTAMINATED SOIL REMOVAL HAZARD 
DO NOT ENTER 
UNLESS AUTHORIZED 

We slip in and follow a long dusty road littered with 
various signs of construction. In the distance two men walk 
towards us, fishing tackle in hand. I am too embarrassed 
to ask where the ghost ships are, and anyway they speak 
Russian and do not acknowledge us. The road becomes 
overgrown fields shot through with a few narrow pathways. 
We note rusty goal posts demarcating 
a soccer field. 

College Point, 8/10/12 
The Tide and Current Taxi 

When I arrive Marie and Suze are already on the beach. I 
can see them through the trees hauling Marie’s rowboat to 
the water. I slip on the mud steps heading down to the gar- 
bage-strewn shore. I am beyond excited to get a look at this 
strange stretch of coastline from the water. It’s a hot bright 
late morning in August and I may fry. M takes the bow, S 
takes the stern, and I’m in the middle. I’m photographing 
like mad. We push off into the scummy water. I get a good 
look at Buddy’s Place from the side and the crazy old 
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Popeye half-sunk wreck behind. The shore recedes and 
I feel a flutter of fear. I’ve developed a kind of agoraphobia 
out in the water. Such a bummer for someone who grew up 
swimming every chance I could get. 

A thundering roar overhead and we duck. Were 
directly under the flight path for planes landing at LaGuar- 
dia. We look up at the crackling air in the plane’s wake. 

That plane was really huge and really low. S quotes her 
boyfriend saying, “how strange is it that we fly!?” 

College Point has a history of aviation. The Flushing 
Airport was located here and was New York’s busiest 
airport until North Beach Airport, later renamed 
LaGuardia airport (1939), was expanded just across 
Flushing Bay. North Beach Airport had enjoyed an 
earlier incarnation as North Beach resort owned by 
William Steinway of Steinway pianos. EDO Aircraft 
Corp., the second oldest aerospace company in the 
U.S., was founded in a shed here in 1925 by Earl 
Dodge Osborn, inventor of aluminum floats for 
seaplanes. Osborn’s early designs were used by 
pioneering aviators Charles Lindbergh, Amelia 
Earhart and Admiral Richard Byrd. 2 

We follow the shore southward past an old barge flanked 
with tires. The shoreline is wild scrub and Suze notices 
whole banks of mugwort. She sounds confident and knowl- 
edgeable, the youngest of us three I learn that mugwort 
was used in medieval Europe to protect travelers from 
demons and wild animals. 

2 Long Island Technology Hall of Fame, Stony Brook University, 
NY. Copyright © 2014 Long Island Technology Hall of Fame. 
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The bay narrows. On the opposite bank is the impos- 
ing St. Lawrence Cement Factory. It is huge and loud 
and prosperous looking. We were thinking wed go as far 
as the inlet separating College Point from Elmhurst, but 
it’s blocked off with pilings. We try ducking under a low 
bridge and encounter a melted computer monitor sitting 
on a sandbar in the shade. Time to turn around. 

Up ahead is the College Point transfer station, its 
placement a point of much contention. The garbage 
attracts the birds and the birds collide with the planes and 
you get the picture. I suddenly remember the strangely 
terrifying bedsheet scarecrows I saw in the nearby streets. 
We’re back where we started and so head north toward a 
distant marina. 

I’m in the bow and paddling feels good, even sweating 
in the midday heat. We’re far from shore and the water is 
opaque. I’m really trying not to think about how deep it 
might be. The wind is calm. 

Coney Island Creek, 7/1/12 
Ghost Ships 

Our path takes a sharp left and I see a shimmering 
through the trees. We turn and as the path slopes down 
to the water’s edge we encounter a fresh and enormous 
pile of shit. Has to be human. I step over it, refusing to 
be put off. We emerge from the trees and there they are, 
spread out before us, more of them than I had expected. 

I can make out large wooden hulls, some long and rectan- 
gular, perhaps barges, and some very old wooden fishing 
boats. Everything’s rotting and splintered. Huge iron nails 
and spikes jut out at all angles, moss and slime cover 
every surface. 
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Coney Island Creek lies at the southern edge of the 
little-used Calvert Vaux Park. It was reported that 
Vaux, the celebrated co-designer of Central Park, 
became depressed later in life from lack of appreci- 
ation of his work. On a foggy evening in November 
1895 he visited his son, who lived in the area, went for 
a walk along Coney Island Creek, and was later found 
floating. It is unknown whether he took his own life 
or, disoriented in the fog, lost his balance. 

The wrecks are beautiful. I can’t believe it. How have I lived 
in Brooklyn for almost 30 years and never even heard of 
this place? We stand staring. The more we look, the more 
we see. Then further out in the water I glimpse the sub. It’s 
pale yellow and rusted through, except its turret, which is 
relatively intact. I realize that even if we walk all the way 
out on the largest wreck without slipping on the slime and 
falling on a spike, we still can’t get close enough to it. 

One of the stranger sights amongst the strewn 
wreckage is a small, listing yellowish submarine. Jerry 
Bianco, a former shipbuilder constructed the Quester I 
from repurposed materials and bargain yellow paint. 
He planned to find the wreck of the Andrea Doria and 
its unclaimed treasures off the coast of Rhode Island. 
There were some initial problems, and before they 
were solved a storm tore the sub from its moorings 
and lodged it in the mud far from shore. The sub 
remains glued to the spot, decaying. She never made 
her maiden voyage. 

We climb around. Life is there in the murk. We see a tiny 
orange crab, looking plump and alive amongst the oily 
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pebbles. Striding across mossy pilings is a fancy wading 
bird that I later identify as a yellow crowned night heron 
(belongs, I think, in Florida.) Our next find hadn’t made 
it — a dead baby monkfish, its fang-y visage poking up 
from the rocks. 

We see a guy on the top of a rotted out barge, his 
fishing line bobbing in the sludge. He tells us he’s crabbing. 
He asks if we had noticed a large homeless encampment 
further down the shore. A few in the camp had fished 
out a civil war era cannon not long ago. He wonders how 
much they got for it. Last summer he heard that a group 
of Germans had wanted to buy the yellow sub, but the deal 
fell though. I look across the Creek to see a towering brick 
apartment complex next to a massive Toys R Us. 

Coney Island Creek is the only remaining creek in the 
vicinity that was not filled in as Brooklyn developed. 

It was originally a small meandering waterway ending 
in marshlands. Ambitious plans for transforming the 
area into a thriving port — a Brooklyn rival to Manhat- 
tan’s Seaport — inspired Thomas Stillwell, descendant 
of early landowners in the Coney area, to canalize 
the creek connecting it with Sheepshead Bay, thereby 
making what was then Coney Hook into an actual 
island. When the boroughs consolidated in 1898, the 
plan was abandoned. By 1929 sections of it were filled 
in to enable rail and car transportation. 

During Prohibition, Coney Island Creek was 
a frequent stop on Rum Row, a watery pathway for 
schooners smuggling illegal liquor from Canada, the 
Caribbean, and Europe. Part of the New York City 
operation was run by big time mafiosos like Frank 
Costello, boss of the Luciano crime family; “Big Bill” 
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Dwyer, one time owner of the Brooklyn Dodgers and 
other sports teams; Joe Masseria, boss of the Geno- 
vese family; and Frankie “the Undertaker” Yale. 

Brooklyn Borough Gas leeched pollution into the 
creek from the 1890s to the 1950s. Excavated debris 
from the building of the Verrazano Bridge as well 
as other unmonitored dumping added to the murk. 

No one knows exactly when the ghost ships began 
appearing near the mouth of the creek, but local 
residents remember playing on them in the 1950s 
when they were still floating. Some of them are said to 
be old wooden deep sea fishing ships whose owners 
did not want to pay to have them properly disposed 
of. They would haul them to the Creek and burn them 
down to the waterline. The Army Corps of Engineers 
has identified abandoned ships in other parts of the 
city, but not here. The creek sludge is so toxic that 
disturbing the wrecks would release a torrent of 
dangerous chemicals into the water and air. 

College Point, 8/10/12 
Party Barge in Deep Decline 

The suns in our eyes and were rowing against the current 
towards the Marina. We blink and squint at the impressive 
array of wrecks. One looks like a very big yacht listing 
deeply. We puzzle over whether the tall protruding struc- 
ture is a high dive or some kind of radar. Another appears 
to be a massive half- sunk crane. We pass other wrecks, 
and further in, what seem to be seaworthy pleasure and 
fishing craft. 

We leave the marina behind and continue north, plan- 
ning to turn around before we get to the Tallman Island 
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Sewage Treatment Plant. In the distance is what looks like 
a house sitting out in the water. Were squinting, trying 
to make it out. As we get closer it gets stranger: plywood 
structure weathered grey, multi-level, a cluster of additions 
with a taller, pointed central entrance. White framed 
windows on either side are blown out, jagged shards still 
in place. The whole left side slumped toward the water. 

We pull up to it. The foundation below the grey plywood 
is a deep russet iron. M thinks the iron base might be 
an old ferry. We tie off and board, stepping gingerly over 
rotting planks, snaking wires, holes right through to the 
water below. One large room has heaps of rotting furni- 
ture, clothing, and big hunks of appliances: an old fridge, 
overturned toilets, what may have been a part of a bar. 

S holds up a cassette. 

Poppenhusens American Rubber Manufacturing 
Company aimed to provide a utopian ideal of work and 
life for his employees. His vision included homes and 
parks, numerous streets, the First Reformed Church, 
and the Poppenhusen Institute. He also is credited with 
establishing one of the first free kindergartens in the US. 
This kindergarten was structured around the ideals of 
the famous German philosopher and educator Friedrich 
Froebel, whose radical educational system is considered to 
have influenced the aesthetic and pedagogical foundations 
of the Bauhaus. Notable artists and architects educated in 
Froebel’s principals include Frank Lloyd Wright, Buckmin- 
ster Fuller, Wassily Kandinsky and Piet Mondrian. 

Back within is a large open area, iron rails creating a 
surrounding walkway — clearly part of the original ferry. 
The center is filled with water, some of which laps gently 
over the walkway on one side. We stare into the sunlit 
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green water and see a stairway down, its lower rungs 
disappearing in the depths. 

In a room further back we find a large spiral staircase, 
partially collapsed, stripped down to its two-by-fours, and 
covered in broken glass. We go up. There are two more 
floors above. More rotting wood and wire, but little else. 
We look out from what may have been a terrace and notice 
our structure appears to be fused to a large rusted barge, 
now home to a small meadow of yellow wildflowers. 

Coda 

The waterfront won’t leave me alone. For years I had put 
off finding a new studio, one where I could work without 
distraction. When the Silent Beaches show ended I began 
to search. There was nothing affordable that was both 
private and quiet. Finally, through a series of odd connec- 
tions, I was given the name of a family who owns property 
along the water in Red Hook, Brooklyn. My new studio is 
right on the Harbor. It greets me with the scent of ocean 
mingled with diesel fuel from idling barges and buttery 
crust from the Key Lime Pie guy next door. In the distance 
container ships form a line, waiting their turn to come into 
port. Lady Liberty looks on silently. 



“Miss Newton Creek” 
and Reshaping Disaster 

Granville Ganter 



R eflecting on Elizabeth Albert’s remarkable 

exhibit, Silent Beaches, Untold Stories, documenting 
the history of New York City’s waterways, I’ve been 
ruminating on the problem of making art out of man- 
made destruction. The collection is a stunning assembly 
of images that document the environmental consequences 
of New York’s commercial development over the past 200 
years: vagrant workers sorting trash for barges, mountains 
of husked oyster shells harvested from Staten Island, and 
the relics of abandoned factories on the poisoned waters 
of the Gowanus and Newtown Creeks. It is a stunning 
and educational glimpse into New York’s history and the 
strange lives and grotesque deaths that occurred on its 
desecrated aquatic margins. The years of research that went 
into Albert’s show have been refined to give any casual 
observer a haunting knowledge of New York City’s indus- 
trial past. 

As much as the exhibit educates us about New York 
City’s past and chastens us about its injustices, it also 
attracts with a rich aesthetic power. The show — a term I 
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employ loosely, as if it were meant to entertain — moves me 
with its choice of details, all wrought together in a stunning 
artistic mosaic. This claim puts me in an uncomfortable 
place: how dare I discuss beauty or art in the face of such 
environmental destruction? Like a literary critic drawing 
attention to Primo Levi’s descriptions of shoes in Survival 
in Auschwitz, focusing on an artistic choice which unex- 
pectedly materializes the human tragedy and the existential 
absurdity of the ways in which people’s lives were taken at 
the death camps, how do we begin to disentangle aesthetic 
appreciation from ethical imperatives? Perhaps this line of 
questioning smacks of a simple-minded approach to art, a 
remnant of my own Anglo-American Puritanism, but it 
has dogged me since I first saw the exhibit. 

These are big questions, and perhaps best answered 
in terms of the specific contexts involved. Destruction 
comes in many different forms. The environmental disaster 
of Newtown Creek, for example, contains a multitude of 
stories, not all of which are petrochemical nightmares. 

My departure point for a tentative answer is an illustration 
from a different recent gallery exhibit called “Both Sides 
of the Pulaski,” that featured artists from both ends of the 
Pulaski bridge that connects Long Island City, Queens, 
on the north shore of Newtown Creek, and Greenpoint, 
Brooklyn, on the south. The painting is called “Miss New- 
town Creek.” I’ll start with this image because it is a forceful 
illustration of making art out of the mess we live in, fea- 
tured here as a somewhat amphibian telos (Image 1). 

Part shark, part soldier, and part woman, “Miss New- 
town” emphasizes a transformational ethos. It underscores 
the changing identity of Long Island City’s environment 
and citizenry, and the art itself is a manifestation of that 
shift. She’s not a pretty pinup. On one level, the image itself 
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Image 1: Monte Antrim, “Miss Newtown Creek.” 



is a sad burlesque of humanity — an erotically postured 
fish- girl equipped to inhabit a toxic new environment — 
but on another level it projects a defiant resistance as well. 
Deformed, “Miss Newtown” is still a survivor, if not a 
predator. The image itself is a commentary on the kind of 
art that the area has produced — the art of a border world 
where the human and the inhuman have blended. Even her 
name emphasizes the act of starting over again. 

“Miss Newtown” is by Monte Antrim, a Long Island 
City (LIC) artist who has been sketching and docu- 
menting the Greenpoint and Long Island City areas for 
over a decade. Like the neo-Marxist Situationists, who 
articulated a political and theoretical scaffold for protest 
art, “Miss Newtown” is both a political intervention and 
an attempt to take back the area on behalf of human life. 
Other artists have also been drawn explicitly to docu- 
menting the Newtown Creek’s curious state of evolution. 
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Anthony Hamboussi, with whom Antrim has also collab- 
orated, produced a stunning collection of photographs 
taken from the roof of his van from 2002-2005. The work 
of Antrim and Hamboussi has also appeared in book about 
Long Island City called, LIC: An Unorthodox Guide . 1 The 
work of these artists centers on the intersection of urban 
architecture and the historical past. Depending on one’s 
point of view, their art might be seen as a simple critique 
of industrial blight. However, from another point of view, 
both artists’ work has a remarkably presentist, documen- 
tary feel — as if to declare, without sentimentalization or 
apology, this is the space we inhabit. The courage of that 
gaze moves away from a nostalgic lament about sad history 
to engagement with more open-ended questions of docu- 
menting how we actually live in the present. 

Sitting right across from 42nd St., the Newtown Creek 
drains slowly into the East River — a situation that was ideal 
for industrial barge traffic in the late nineteenth century. 
Formerly surrounded by relatively unused swampy terrain, 
the creek became a place of petroleum, chemical, and metal 
manufacturing. Like many port city rivers, the Newtown 
Creek was a useful means to build and ship items 
via water, but it never had a large population. The Green- 
point shipyard built the Civil War ironclad known as the 
Monitor, which sailed out of Newtown Creek into the East 

1 Situationist International Archive, http://www.cddc.vt.edu/sionline/ 
si/situ.html; Anthony Hamboussi, Newtown Creek: A Photographic 
Survey of New York’s Industrial Waterfront (New York: Princeton 
Architectural Press, 2010); Paul Parkhill and Katherine Gray, LIC in 
Context: An Unorthodox Guide to Long Island City , illustrations by 
Monte Antrim, photography by Anthony Hamboussi (Brooklyn, NY: 
Furnace Press, 2005). For a good history of LIC, see also Vincent 
Seyfried, 300 Years of Long Island City, 1630-1930. (Garden City, NY: 
V.F. Seyfried, 1984). 
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Image 2: Aerial view of Long Island City and Greenpoint. 



river in the 1860s. Once a bustling commuter ferry depar- 
ture point to midtown Manhattan, the Newtown Creek area 
lost traffic when it was bypassed by the Queensborough 
Bridge in the early twentieth century, and the area sank 
back to being a fairly unpopulated zone of light industry 
In the later twentieth century, it became the desolate home 
of lower class Irish, Polish, and Italian families. Oil storage 
and chemical manufactories continued to function there, 
built on landfill from New York City’s street sweepings. As 
Albert’s Forgotten Beaches emphasizes, Newtown Creek is 
famous for a massive oil spill and subterranean explosion 
in the 1950s, still leaking today, and the area still remains 
among the top federal Superfund sites designated for clean 
up. This twentieth century photograph of the area (Image 2), 
taken from Albert’s exhibit, shows Long Island City on the 
north side of the creek, and Greenpoint on the south. 
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Until the 1990s, when the zoning regulations finally 
changed to allow skyscrapers to be built, LIC was a grim 
borderland, plagued by constant low-level petroleum 
fumes seeping from the ground, and powerful gusts of 
pulpy-rotten air coming off the open sewage treatment 
plant across the creek in Greenpoint. As “Miss Newtown’s” 
gasmask reminds us, smell has been one of the central 
elements of the Long Island City experience, at least over 
the past century. Living there in 1994 , 1 was wakened 
in the night by a stench so strong that I did not know 
whether to open the window or shut it. Either seemed 
like a bad decision, so my wife and I got in the car and 
drove north to Astoria for a few hours. My favorite quote 
from the Forgotten Beaches exhibition is the one from 
the New York Times describing the Newtown Creek in 
1887: “a quivering envelope of nauseous fog hangs above 
the place like the pall of death.” I know what they were 
smelling. 

Despite the scuzziness of LIC, some people liked 
it because it was quiet and open — there were many 
abandoned lots between its factory buildings, few of 
which were taller than three floors. I kept a canoe in the 
backyard to paddle up the creek on sunny days. Even 
now, you can park your car all year round in LIC, which 
doesn’t have alternative side of the street parking, because 
there simply haven’t been many people who want to 
live there. Since the 1990s there’s been a change — large 
tower-shaped housing developments have been built on 
the water for young professionals who commute on the 
7 train to Manhattan, and the area is rapidly becoming 
gentrified — a bedroom community for those who need 
rapid access to Manhattan but can’t afford to live there yet. 
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The Newtown Creek’s historically working-class pop- 
ulation, however, is probably why they were able to build 
the methane harvester on the river in Greenpoint, one of 
the biggest in the country (Image 3). Its technical name is 
the Newtown Creek Wastewater Treatment Plant but locals 
call it the Shit Tits, or the Fart Factory. It processes sewage 
and can potentially capture the combustible methane gases 
that rise from the sewage and turn them into fuel. It is built 
adjacent to the sites of the old refineries that polluted the 
Newtown Creek in the first place. 

The site is as large as an atomic reactor, and oddly, 
the architects and the city have turned it into a kind of 
tourist attraction with a visitors’ center and a nature walk. 
Lighting artist Herve Descottes designed its evening aspect, 
which is bathed in Blade Runner-ish blues (Image 4). 

This gigantic testament to industrial power is a fitting 
sepulchre for Newtown Creek, a paradoxical acknowl- 
edgment of the sins committed by heavy industry in the 
area, and a peculiar advertisement for the neighborhood 
at the same time. As the city’s promotional website about 
the plant declares, the wastewater plant aspires to a kind 
of modernist commentary — its curious shape proclaimed 
by its job, the digestion of waste. Its bold and unexpected 
shape makes me think of “Miss Newtown,” a far less 
commercially subsidized project, but one which seems to 
share a similar ethos. Both works emphasize the processing 
of gas and outlandish utilitarian designs for survival. Both 
are examples of the reciprocal reshaping of a toxic environ- 
ment and human culture. 

One is tempted to describe the Newtown plant as a 
contemporary example of the industrial sublime. In the 
late nineteenth century, such huge buildings of boilers and 
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Image 3: Newtown Creek Wastewater Treatment Plant. 




Image 4: Herve Descottes, Newtown Creek 
Wastewater Treatment Plant night treatment. 
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smokestacks signified the triumph of mans power over 
nature, a prideful, if not an arrogant claim of mans agency. 
This view is profoundly anthrocentric, however, and only a 
half truth. 

A better way to think about the plant, and mankinds 
relationship to the environment more generally, not only 
recognizes the complimentary forces at work at a site like 
the Newtown Creek Wastewater Treatment Plant, but also 
the unexpected burdens put on the critical language we 
employ to analyze it. The interaction of environment and 
art is an emergent area of ecocritical discourse, where 
narrative transforms in a reciprocal relationship with what 
it purportedly describes. The ecocritic William Ruekert, 
and more recently, Angus Fletcher, have written about 
certain kinds of art and poetry in terms of their environ- 
mental ontologies. 2 For these critics, art about nature often 
comes to imitate the forces it describes. Poems become 
environments in themselves, bundles of stored energy in 
flux. For these critics, writing about the environment is not 
just a description of the processes in the environment — the 
words become a living allegory of the environment to 
the extent that they actually become parallel worlds. The 
successful work of art, the successful environmental poem, 
is the one that doesn’t simply enthrone the anthrocentrism 
of the artist. Rather, the ecological work of art shows 
the interaction of systems, the interplay of both human 
and inhuman actors. The ecocritic Timothy Morton has 

2 William Ruekert, “Literature and Ecology: An Experiment in 

Ecocriticism,” The Ecocriticism Reader, ed. Cheryl Glotfelty (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1990), 105-123; Angus Fletcher, A New 
Theory for American Poetry: Democracy, the Environment, and the 
Future of Imagination (Cambridge: Harvard UP, 2006). 
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described this interaction as a “mesh” of human and 
inhuman forces in his book The Ecological Thought (as well 
as in his YouTube videos ). 3 Mortons insight is pretty easy 
to visualize in Ralph Waldo Emersons well-known invo- 
cations of the sunset in Nature where he mutually dilates 
and conspires with the morning wind, or in Whitman and 
Dickinson’s nature scenes, or in Moby Dick’s ocean, which 
insistently returns us to the world beyond Ahab’s (or even 
Melville’s) control. 

To art critics, of course, the successful work of art 
magically conspires with the world around it, and even 
changes the language of criticism we use to talk about 
that relationship. Literary studies may initially seem like 
an unlikely place to derive a vocabulary for discussing the 
relation between art and the environment, but a host of 
terms allied with the concept of metaphor helps get at the 
transgressive bridge between apparently unrelated objects: 
metalepsis and transumption — when a figure from an older 
context is copied into a new one, a relation that exerts a 
backwards and forward force on both the original and new 
context; catachresis — frequently cited as a poetic “failure” 
when words are forcefully misused, such as the smell of a 
sound, but which inspired poets often employ to tease out 
a new idea. These poetic terms are sometimes classed as 
“master tropes” by literary scholars because they capture the 
bold way that the arts typically break commonsense rules 
to emphasize new relations between people and things. 
Literature thrives on these unsanctioned relationships 

3 Timothy Morton, The Ecological Thought (Cambridge: Harvard 

UP, 2012). 
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that illustrate uncomfortable connections between objects 
and ideas. 

From this position, it’s hard not to see the Newtown 
Creek Wastewater Treatment Plant as a titanic acknowl- 
edgement of the interaction of environmental forces, of 
which the human contributions play only a part. As surely 
as its oversized eggs emphasize human management of gas, 
an attempt to control nature — the architecture is a giant 
metalepsis or catachresis of the power of the environment 
itself. 

I was drawn back to the exhibition several times over 
the autumn of 2013, because I couldn’t come up with a 
very neat hook, and I now realize that that is what kept me 
coming back. I’m struck by the moral outrages depicted 
here, of grim border worlds where the poor are set to 
scavenge amidst industrial refuse either by cruel business 
design, governmental program, or individual enterprise, 
but the exhibit is much richer than a reformist polemic. 
Blooming from the waste are life forms. I think Albert’s 
exhibit is itself an emblem of that process of rebirthing and 
rebalancing and reusing, of picking up the pieces. 

I’m struck also by the artists’ presentations with it, like 
Spencer Finch’s “The River That Flows both Ways,” the 
multi-panel series of the varied colors of the Hudson River, 
a spectrum of the ideas the exhibition as a whole offers — 
from blue to green to brown, a somber illustration of the 
various faces of the river. The more I look at it the more I 
like it — it reminds me of the Hudson I know and re-shapes 
it for me too. 

I think also of the series of local geographical portraits 
that Monte Antrim’s “Miss Newtown” is a part of, such 
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Image 5: Monte Antrim, End of Apollo. 



as his work (Image 5) called the End of Apollo (Street), in 
Greenpoint, near where the Bushwick canal once emptied 
into the East River, a part of forgotten history that Albert’s 
exhibit so importantly recovers for us. 4 

Life emerges from the mess of failure, sometimes in 
spite of our guilt, and sometimes with our help too. 



4 Monte Antrim, “End of Apollo,” Local Rides, Modern Girls, 
Sketchbooks (Monte Antrim, 2012). 



Arctic-Oceanic New York 



Lowell Duckert 



I would that my name be carved on the tablets 
of the sea. 

— Letter from Henry Hudson 
to Richard Hakluyt 

Hudson achieved in 1609 nothing memorable, 
even by this new way. 

— Hessel Gerritz 1 



I n the Summer of 1609, under orders from the 
Dutch East India Company to venture north by 
northeast towards the Russian archipelago of Novaya 
Zemlya, the English navigator Henry Hudson erred: 
thwarted by icepack, and unwilling to return so soon 
to his Dutch patrons, he sailed west instead, journeying 
down the North American coast that his friend John 
Smith had described to him. Entering what we now 
know as New York Harbor in September 1609, he sailed 
up a river called the North River, a waterway that Italian 
explorer Giovanni da Verrazano sighted in 1524 but never 

1 Hudson quoted in Edward Butts, Henry Hudson: New World 
Voyager (Toronto: Dundurn Press, 2009), 30-1; Gerritz quoted in 
G.M. Asher’s volume for the Hakluyt Society, Henry Hudson the 
Navigator (New York, Burt Franklin, i860), 187. 
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explored. Traveling as far north as modern-day Albany 
before the shallow waters forced him to turn back, Hud- 
sons journey helped establish the city of New Amsterdam 
for the Dutch, making him, arguably, the founder of 
New York City and the face behind the Hudson River. 

But Hudson was not looking for the isle of Manhattan or 
interested in the economic potential of the river valley; 
first mate Robert Juet’s dull descriptions of the landscape, 
printed in Samuel Purchas’s Pilgrimes (1625), prove this 
point: “The land grew very high and mountainous. The 
river is full of fish . . . .The mountaynes look as if some 
metall or minerall were in them.” 2 Juet’s cursoriness belies 
Hudsons true intention, however: he hoped to find the 
Northwest Passage, the fabled route to Cathay the English 
eagerly coveted and even — according to the magus John 
Dee — deserved as inheritors of King Arthur s legendary 
conquest of the northern ocean. This river, so Hudson 
thought, would finally make his country a global (colo- 
nial) power. 

Thus a city that often emphasizes its ties to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean owes it inception in part to another ocean: the 
Arctic. New York City is a city, we might say, that began 
because of Hudsons geographical error upriver. I purpose- 
fully use this word in its etymological sense of the Latin 
errare (“to stray, err”). 3 Hudsons geographical errancy 
would negatively affect his image for years to come; 
consider the Dutch publisher Hessel Gerrtiz’s dismissive 
summation in 1612, for example, or fellow passage-seeker 



2 Asher 83, 89. All quotations from Hudsons voyages hereafter refer to 
this edition. 

3 See error, n. in the Oxford English Dictionary online, especially sense I.i. 
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and compatriot Luke Foxes slanderous estimation of his 
predecessor in North-West Fox (1635). Recalling a moment 
in which Hudson sent home a “Master Coolbrand” on 
his fourth voyage of 1610-11, Foxe held the latter to be in 
“everyway [...] a better man than [Hudson],” 4 for Cool- 
brand was the one who “devised [the] course” into the 
vast saltwater bay in northern America (180). For these 
two early modern critics, navigation implies a course and 
an endpoint; any “error” is that which “strays” from the 
correct path or does not reach the right end: a teleology 
fit for the straight lines of ecological imperialism. Errors 
cost dearly to them, and it would be errors that ultimately 
claimed Hudsons life: he died on the fourth voyage in that 
body of water that now bears his name, Hudson Bay, a 
victim of mutiny, set adrift by his men who deviated from 
their captain’s orders. Hudsons expressed wish to Hakluyt 
came true. No other name has more volume of water 
attached to it. But if I may offer an opinion of my own, 
Hudsons errancy suggests a kind of “erring” that does not 
demand an endpoint. To “stray” without something to 
stray from: when accidents are wished for, when erro- 
neousness is an endless change in direction rather than 
missing a mark. 5 No one knows where Hudsons bones lie, 
yet we can imagine a bodily metamorphosis under ice, an 
Arctic version of Ariel’s song that carves his name “on the 
tablets of the sea,” that proves how erraticism is the stuff 



4 Quoted in Asher, 180. 

5 I liken Hudson to Michel Serres’s Ulysses: “The Odyssean path is an 
exodus rather than a method. An exodus in the sense that the path 
deviates from the path and the track goes off track.” The Five Senses: 
A Philosophy of Mingled Bodies, trans. Margaret Sankey and Peter 
Cowley (New York: Continuum, 2008), 261. 
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that dreams and obsession are made on, including our 
own. 6 “Hudson” and Hudson: errors both, still erring. 



During the last Ice Age, 1.5 million to 10,000 years ago, 
the Wisconsin ice sheet stretched from present-day 
Montana to Massachusetts. About 50,000 years ago, 
this mobile mass of ice entered the current New York 
metropolitan area, sculpting places like Long Island and 
speckling the landscape with till and moraines we call 
city parks: Inwood Hill, Wolfe’s Pond, and Van Cort- 
landt. 7 Nowadays the river barely changes in elevation 
from where it begins at Lake Tear of the Clouds on the 
slope of Mt. Marcy in the Adirondacks, shifting only 
about 5 feet in its 145-mile trip to the ocean. 8 Around 
13,500 years ago, however, the river was not as consis- 
tent. When “The Great Flood of New York” occurred, 
Iroquois Lake (now Lake Ontario) burst through its ice 
dam, sending a torrent of freshwater sluicing south down 
the glacial river valley where it emptied into the North 
Atlantic and initiated a global climate change. The valley 
still extends below water, in fact, and for this reason 
the Hudson is sometimes referred to as the “drowned 
river.” The topography of New York City, in short, is 

6 Corey Sandler’s Henry Hudson: Dreams and Obsession (New York: 
Citadel Press, 2007) is a fitting example. See “Part V: Deciphering 
the Hudson Code” in particular. 

7 See http://www.nycgovparks.org/about/history/geology for more 
information. 

8 Douglas Hunter follows the river in great detail in Half Moon: 
Henry Hudson and the Voyage That Redrew The Map of the New 
World (New York: Bloomsbury Press, 2009). 
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Image 1: Glacial erratics in Central Park. 



glacial. In addition to the parks abovementioned, other 
Arctic remnants are more obvious (Image 1). Inner city 
rocks like this one in Central Park are what geologists call 
“glacial erratics,” boulders deposited at sites in which they 
conspicuously stand out from native rocks, straying from 
their “proper” place amongst mineralogical kind, and, 
perhaps in this specific case, from their rightful place in 
“rural” settings. As geological erratics, they remind us of 
an ice age supposedly past, static objects around which we 
recreate ourselves in the present. 

But such erroneous geomaterial, like Hudson’s 
de/re/composing Bay-body, forges a transhistorical 
continuum; their surprising out-of-placeness acknowl- 
edges them as arrivals that still arrive. Matter agentic and 
mobile, rocky erratics remind us of being in a trans/cryo/ 
corporealism, of the Arctic touching us, of physically 
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being “us.” 9 “Hudson” speaks less of the anthropocentrism 
of bodies of water — river, strait, and bay — and more of 
icewater bodies. So does a wander in Central Park. New 
York City’s unofficial anthem might yearn to “be a part of 
it,” but we are already part of the ice, not apart from it. 10 So 
is my writing right now in mid-March 2014, insulated but 
not separated from a “polar vortex” that began in January 
and has not yet left North America. Unlike Hudsons 
fluvial journey north into the Arctic, the air current now 
shifts south. We do not need to go the Arctic; the chilling 
cyclone comes to us, crawling out of its prescribed “circle,” 
fostering fears that in a New York minute, nothing can or 
will change. 11 Or that New York will become the “drowned 
city” after the polar icecaps melt. “My little town blues / 
they are melting away,” as the song goes, but these icy blues 
are not so welcome. Freeze or flood (or both): these images 
remind us not just of past touches of ice, but forebode 
future catastrophes to come. Whether we blame the errors 
of industrial capitalism (if only we were not so rapacious 
we could have remained harmonious with nature), or if we 
maintain that denying the existence of climate change is a 
grievous error (we cannot afford to make this one), we are 
stranded like Hudson as the past becomes future, as river 
and sea levels rise, as we pass through ages of eco-catastro- 
phe, all victims adrift, erring. 

9 The term “trans-corporeality” is Stacy Alaimo’s, “in which the human 
is always intermeshed with the more-than-human world.” Bodily 
Natures: Science, Environment, and the Material Self (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 2010), 2. 

10 Sorry, 01 ’ Blue Eyes: “Theme from New York, New York” famously 
sung by Frank Sinatra. 

11 For example, see an article in The New York Times from January 6, 
2014: “Arctic Cold Blankets Midwest, Freezing Routines.” http://www. 
nytimes.com/2014/01/07/us/arctic-cold-blankets-midwest-freezing- 
routines.html. 
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The Mahicans who once resided in the region Hudson 
helped colonize have another name for the Hudson River: 
Muhheakantuck, “the river that flows both ways.” Recon- 
ceiving the Hudson as a north-south river marks an icy 
interchange — a circulating eddy of freeze and flood, past 
and future, Arctic and Atlantic — that may help us rise 
to the challenges of a cold waterworld differently. When 
John Playse recounted Hudsons first voyage of 1607 in 
search of the Northeast Passage, he included the captains 
own notes. On the evening of July 11, Hudson complains, 
“we had the company of our troublesome neighbours, ice 
with fogge” (12). While noting such dangers is common- 
place for travel writers of the north, calling ice a “neigh- 
bor” is not. “Neighbor” is a composite word from the Old 
English neahgebur, from neah (“nigh, near”) and gebur 
(“inhabitant, peasant, farmer”). 12 Contrary to Gerritz’s 
disparagement, I believe Hudson helps us realize what 
we have forgotten: we exist because of our relationship to 
ice, by being “nigh” to the icy ocean. Arctic-Oceanic New 
York recognizes how proximity shapes ontology, observ- 
able in the hyphenated interchange (-) that “flows both 
ways,” channeling Michel Serres’s parasitical relationality. 13 
It is through such a networked interchange that neighbors 
interact, co-constitute, coexist. And yet Hudson reminds 
us of displaced “neighbors,” those absent presences who 

12 See neighbour | neighbor, n. and adj. in the Oxford English 
Dictionary online. 

t3 “To play the position or to play the location is to dominate the 

relation. It is to have relation only with the relation itself. . . . And that 
is the meaning of the prefix para- in the word parasite: it is on the 
side, next to, shifted; it is not on the thing, but on its relation.” The 
Parasite, trans. Lawrence R. Schehr (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 2007), 38. 
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have been pushed out but leave their traces nonetheless: 
geographical erratics such as the Mahicans and Lenape he 
combats on his trip upriver, whose deaths gave Juet place- 
names like “Manna-hata” (91); geological erratics like the 
boulders of Central Park, stranded, victims of modernity’s 
mutiny against ages “past.” We should not remember 
Hudsons journey for its “nothing,” but as a reminder of our 
everyday Arcticality, and act on its impulse to create ethical 
erratics for co-“inhabitant[s],” good neighbors, to follow. 
Remember 1609 not for being a failure but for it sponsor- 
ing other ways to be, “new ways” to go, chances to stray 
without reaching a destination — or even positing one. 

A “new way,” perhaps, into the geopolitics of our time 
in which “neighboring” nations in the Arctic look north, 
just as their forebears did, to metallically rich places like 
Greenland. 14 Will the receding ice lead to another Manhat- 
tan project against “troublesome” non/human neighbors 
like the Greenlandic Inuit and the ice sheet itself? Is 
there a “proper” course in this eddy of reality within we 
live? No: and this is precisely my point. We should all be 
glacial erratics when it comes to the fantasy of being apart 
from the Arctic, and especially when it comes to being 
a territorial/izing neighbor. The “Empire City” needs to 
reject its imperialistic title that depends, in Mick Smiths 
words, upon “the antipolitical and antiecological principle 
of sovereignty.” 15 The rule of the human: what impropriety! 

14 For instance, see an article in the New York Times from September 
23, 2012: “A Melting Greenland Weighs Perils Against Potential.” http:// 
www.nytimes.com/2012/09/24/science/earth/melting-greenland- 
weighs-perils-against-potential.html 

15 Mick Smith, Against Ecological Sovereignty: Ethics, Biopolitics, and 
Saving the Natural World (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 2011), xx. 
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And here is the cold corollary of refusing ontological 
sovereignty: letting go of the dream of equilibrium that 
will keep the Hudson Valley and its cities permanently 
warm and dry. Cary Wolfe notes how “in the future, we 
will have been wrong !’ 16 His prophecy does not mean we 
should stop erring with the world, however, but rather to 
rethink errors differently than the failure to “get right” or 
to “find” the singular object of a given search. We will 
make mistakes; so what may we learn? The ice (the Ice 
Age) is coming at us, but for Hudson, the North River was 
also an invitation into another oceanic world rather than 
its foreclosure. Erraticism still is: ultimately, envisioning an 
Arctic-Oceanic New York assures us that passages do not 
terminate up- or downstream — they burgeon, they prolif- 
erate relations “troublesome” and otherwise (like English 
explorers, ice and fog, indigenous tribes, park strollers); 
they take us into collectives (like New Amsterdam and the 
eight current member countries of the Arctic Council); 17 
they passage us into new/er ethical geopolitical realms that 
make room in their parliaments for icier citizens. Recasting 
a part of New York City’s oceanic history as Arctic can 
redefine its future not just as inevitable catastrophe, but 
also of cryo-coexistence, polar possibilities, dreams as well 
as obsessions. Beginnings, not just ends, are nigh. We may 
be in the neighborhood of vorticular floes, but we are all 
Hudsons heirs as well. 



16 Cary Wolfe, Before the Law: Humans and Other Animals in a 
Biopolitical Frame (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2013), 103. 

17 Canada, Kingdom of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, Russian 
Federation, Sweden, and the United States of America. http://www. 
arctic-council.org/index.php/en/ 
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Jamie Skye Bianco 
tales of oceanic remains 



T O begin, we could talk about silica, silicates. 

Sand and glass. Collectible. Recyclable. Except when 
they are not. I’ll come back around this at the end. 



Snake and tail. 
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Image 1: Tail of a Bottle Plain Eddy (November to, 2012). 



I used to make the trip to the bay every week, 
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This glass, collected, kept, discarded, exploded, buried at 
sea. Message as a bottle. Message as bones. Dead bottles 
and lively horse bones washing ashore at Dead Horse Bay, 
lapping the coast of Barren Island (not an island anymore) 
in the western part of New York City’s Jamaica Bay. 

Barren Island, located on the south side of the site 
and the only upland within this part of the estuary, 
was formed as part of the system of barrier beaches 
along the south shore of Long Island. Barren Island 
was naturally low dunes and sandy beach, sur- 
rounded by the wide, open expanses of the Atlantic 
Ocean to the south, Jamaica Bay to the north, and 
the low-lying south shore of Long Island in the 
distance. Salt grasses covered the marshes while 
trees and shrubs grew on the dunes and uplands. 

By the nineteenth century, Barren Island was 
transformed into an interior island within Jamaica 
Bay due to storms and longshore currents, which 
extended Rockaway Beach, the barrier beach to the 
east, westward beyond Barren Island. 

Dead Horse Bay returns the deposit on the bottles. As the 
surfacing site of New York City’s horse rendering factories 
and underwater waste disposal from the 1880s through the 
1930s, the waste that was once “capped” in the bay, now 
reclaims the land. 
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Image 2: Uncapped Bottle Plain (November 10, 2012). 



Dead Horse Bay, 
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The third path feels like a run, a run to the shore. A final 
run made by the horses to the glue factory (and cosmetics 
and household chemicals and fertilizer and recycling). 

This phantasy of mine is utterly inaccurate, a desire for 
the possibility of escape, of clean up. The horse corpses, 
transportation dropping dead in the streets of turn of the 
century Manhattan and Brooklyn, would have been loaded 
onto barges and drug via pulleys from the water into the 
factories extending into the water, such as the New York 
Sanitary Utilization Company, later closed down in 1919 
due to local concerns about odors and beach pollution, 
forget the labor and what was happening in this sanitary 
process. 

Between 1850 and 1918, Barren Island was trans- 
formed into an industrial community built off the 
processing of dead animals and garbage from New 
York and Brooklyn. These industries were lured to 
Barren Island on account of its remote location, 
where offensive odors would not reach populated 
areas, and its access to deep navigable waters in 
Rockaway Inlet. The factories made use of the wet- 
lands and bays at the north or inland side of Barren 
Island for dumping their refuse. 

But I digress. The three pathways that lead to the shore are 
products of the African Americans and European immi- 
grants who labored in the factories (and were trapped on 
the island by lack of transportation), by the Navy, which 
bought the area in 1942 and by the National Park Service, 
which took over the site from the Navy in 1972. 
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Image 3: Bottle Tree, after Sandy (December 14, 2012). 



Hurricane Sandy stripped, 
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Bottle tree: the hopeful act of founding a making in waste 

A small community developed around the industries, 
with residences, churches, bars, and a school. 

Washed up safe: the bottom line for this place, a place to 
change garbage into money 

At the height of the industrial development in 
the second decade of the twentieth century, the 
population of Barren Island reached approximately 
1,500 people. 

Bottle plain: revealed at low tide, it lacks in hope but 
abounds in nitrates and non-degradable “vintage trash” 
collected by hipsters and eBay micro-entrepreneurs 

In 1923, the island’s isolation from the mainland was 
ended with the construction of Flatbush Avenue, 
which extended to the Rockaway Inlet shoreline of 
Barren Island. 
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Image 4: Safe Keeping (November 4, 2012). 



and watch the evidence 
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And yet it is a place of composites, artifactuality spanning 
back to the 1880s. It has collected garbage back that far too. 
A fertilizer factory on the western edge of Barren Island 
silica-slipped into the water in 1890. Scores of fires. At least 
32 documented factories existed between the 1850s and 
the 1930s: horsehair, tallow, grease, fertilizer, nail polish, 
tinctures, bottling of all kinds, and of course, glue. 

By the late 1920s as public pressure mounted against 
the waste factories, the population declined to 400 
with only one of the factories remaining in business. 

And we must remember, this precedes our plasticine 
petrochemical friendships. This is the age of composites, 
resin, India rubber, the stuff that garbage-degradation 
phantasies are made of and Dead Horse Bay happily 
returns a demonstration of the real as so many water-laden 
objects surging up intact from below the surface... return 
of the pre-petrochemocene. 
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Image 5: Brownie, Sand Captured (October 20, 2012). 



flow in and out with the tides. 
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A convertible in red. 

A tiger ring in red. 

A glass vial. 

During the 1920s as the garbage industry on Barren 
Island was disappearing, commercial aviation was 
gaining popularity and municipalities throughout 
the country were constructing airports. 

A Brownie camera corpse. 

A horseshoe in red. 

To the south of the airport, the Barren Island com- 
munity was slowly disappearing during this period. 
The city cleared the western part of the island in the 
mid-i930s for redevelopment as part of Brooklyn 
Marine Park, to be linked by other parks in the area 
by the Marine Parkway Bridge completed across 
Rockaway Inlet in 1937. 
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Image 6: PD, Motorcycle (October 20, 2012). 
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The number nine, or six, in red. 

And glass bottles. 

The eastern end of the island remained in private 
ownership with its houses, church, and foundations 
of demolished factories. 

Brown Rosex bleach bottle, label turned green (yes! a paper 
label surviving at least 70 years of salt water later) sits next 
to an Alice in Wonderland, plastic, tea cup. 

The Navy condemned the remaining private 
property on Barren Island by January 1942 and on 
February 9, 1942, took ownership of the city property 
through condemnation. 

After Superstorm Sandy, the plastics from the Rockaways 
mingled as if to claim the site for continuous refusal. No 
easy claim laid for precious antique garbage when the 
Park Services waverunner sits on top of a pile of childrens 
objects that span a century. No barriers despite the islands. 
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Image 7: Tea and Tincture (November 4, 2012). 



The Rockaways and Breezy Point 
were still in darkness. 
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After the storm, Dead Horse Bay became a deposition zone 
in testimony to the Rockaways, lit up by the ocean on the 
other side of that sliver of a barrier, inhabited, flooded. 

As documented on eighteenth-century maps, Barren 
Island was one of the barrier beaches protecting 
Jamaica Bay, together with Rockaway Neck (later 
known as Rockaway Beach or Peninsula) to the east, 
and another peninsula later known as Plumb Beach 
and Pelican Beach to the west. 

One non-intuitive aspect of barriers is their mobilities. 
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Image 8: US Park Police, Waverunner and Boat (November 4, 2012). 



Halfway through this visit, 
one-third of the street lights on Breezy Point 

suddenly lit up. 
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Strange fruit of fall: pumpkin and basketball 

As late as the mid-nineteenth century, a Brooklyn 
newspaper reported: “There is scarcely a decade 
that, through storm and wind, the configuration of 
the [Barren Island] shore and even interior divisions 
of it, is not more or less changed.” 

Superstorm Sandy landed late in October, 2012. 

While it is not known when Barren Island first took 
shape as a barrier island, it underwent considerable 
reconfiguration through natural forces during the 
nineteenth century. By 1839, major storms had 
joined Barren Island with Pelican Beach and Plumb 
Beach to the west, and created a new opening 
known as Plumb Inlet that separated the elongated 
barrier beach from Coney Island to the west 

The #bottlesNbones of Dead Horse Bay land everyday. And 
have for years. 

At some point between 1844 and 1898, major storms 
once again reconfigured the barrier islands, separat- 
ing Barren Island from Plumb Beach by creating a 
new inlet, identified in 1898 as Dead Horse Inlet and 
today corresponding with Gerritsen Inlet. 
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Image 9: Toothbrush, Horsehair (October 20, 2012). 



We recognize suddenly 
that I am filming 
Dead Horse Bay. 
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The glamour of the catastrophic storm overwhelms the banal- 
ity of an everyday, 100+ year old, continuously productive, 
underwater garbage heap. (Always at your constant disposal.) 

One of the most dramatic changes to the system of 
barrier beaches at Jamaica Bay was the elongation of 
Rockaway Beach toward the west. While aligned with 
Barren Island’s barrier beach during the eighteenth 
century, over the next century Rockaway Beach 
extended into the ocean west and south beyond 
Barren Island, lengthening more than a mile between 
1866 and 1911. 

I am guilty in this. The storm and its correlate in climate 
change are second cousins to this strange shifting bay, 
sharing little and everything material with The Rockaways. 
Garbage for now; shifting sands for centuries. 

Although created by natural forces, this accelerated 
lengthening of the beach was caused in part from 
construction of jetties, grain fields, and other beach 
stabilization structures that were erected to protect 
beach-front communities. Aside from changing the 
setting of Barren Island and its ecological function 
as a barrier beach, the extension of Rockaway Beach 
also shifted Rockaway Inlet from the east to the 
south sides of Barren Island, causing the old ocean 
beach on Barren Island to be washed away. 

What does bring these two together? The break in their 
capacities to block because of what humans throw into the 
water? Between 1866 and 1911, the Rockaways “grew” over a 
mile in westerly length. These years correlate directly with 
the years of industrial production on Barren Island. 
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Image 10: Trash Strata, Bottles and 
Plastic Transportation (November 4, 2012). 



But we are looking at the other world. 

The Rockaways. 
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The urn. 

The pipe. 
The plastics. 
The boats. 
The boards. 
The 78s. 

The beams. 
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Image 11: Urn and Pipeline (November 10, 2012). 
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The heaps. 

Prior to the extension of Rockaway Beach in the 
early nineteenth century, the southern shore of 
Barren Island would have been a marine intertidal 
sand beach (ocean beach), characterized by rough, 
high-energy waves with high fluctuations in salinity 
and moisture, with no vegetation but abundant with 
marine life and shorebirds. 

Wreckage. 

Above the high-tide level, the beach would have 
transitioned to a maritime dunes community, dom- 
inated by grasses and low shrubs, including beach 
grass, dusty miller, beach heather, bearberry, beach 
plum, poison ivy, and possibly stunted pitch pines 
or post oaks 

Shifting sands. 

By the late nineteenth century, these ecosystems 
largely disappeared from Barren Island through 
erosion from currents in Rockaway Inlet, as well as 
nineteenth-century industrial development. 

Shifting nitrates. Shifting petrochemicals. Shifting waste. 
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Image 12: Rockaway Plastics, Dead Horse Beach #2 (November 4, 2012). 



Three pathways in. No escape. 
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This site tells many stories through sheer proximity of 
shifting sands and industry, but it also whispers tales of 
the nation, from the first airport in New York (used by the 
Coast Guard) to a World War II Navy base. 

With the United States’ declaration of war following 
the attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, the 
Navy began a massive expansion of Floyd Bennett 
Field. ...The most substantial change occurred 
on Barren Island, where the Navy demolished all 
remnants of the community and expanded the land 
out into Rockaway Inlet and Jamaica Bay for con- 
struction of two barracks areas, a seaplane base, and 
a wharf. To the north of the airport, the Navy filled 
in the remnants of the tidal estuary and developed 
an ammunitions-communications area with radio 
towers and high-explosive magazines. 

Most recently, the parking lots of Floyd Bennett Field 
become militarized staging areas not for the Coast Guard 
or private aviators or the Navy, now long gone, and not 
even for fisherman or trash collectors, but for the National 
Guard and FEMA. 
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Image 13: Tidepool, Better Beverages (November 10, 2012). 



Queer remnants. 
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The airstrip remains. Foundation pilings for three factories 
remain. Trash, old and new, remains. Hurricanes remain. 
#bottlesNbones remain. 

The snake eats his own logical tail again. 

Lit up, like a glow stick or a match. 

Catches on the strike, 
fades fast 

as it consumes itself to persist. 

We might ask of our refusals and depositions: what 
degrades, if so much remains? 
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Image 14: Urn and Bottle (November 10, 2012). 



Croundswell 



Alison Kinney 



Despite the ironic style, the prospect suggested here of 
an alternative historical outcome, possible in certain 
circumstances, is a serious call to work for the future 
in defiance of all calculations of probability. 

— W. G. Sebald 1 



F rom the audience of Oceanic New York, I 
marveled at the play of art, history, and maritime and 
urban discovery, of erudition, imagination, and good- 
will. “O beauty, o handsomeness, goodness!” 2 How could a 
coalition of activists, architects, artists, and scholars — rocks, 
grasses, and oysters — effluvia, flotsam, and concrete — not 
succeed in shoring up brighter hopes for the city? 

Steve replied to my frothing: “Like tides and storms, 
might hopelessness be something that floods over us, 
passes through, destructively and irresistibly?” Maybe, he 
queried, hope wasn’t where we were going, and hopeless- 

i W.G. Sebald, “Between History and Natural History: On the Literary 
Description of Total Destruction,” in Campo Santo , trans. Anthea Bell 
(New York: Random House, 2005), 90-91. 

2 Benjamin Britten, Billy Budd, An Opera in 2 Acts, op. 50, to a 
libretto by E.M. Forster and Eric Crozier (London: Boosey and 
Hawkes Ltd, 1951). 
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ness presented a threat that no unity could meet. With the 
ice sheets melting, bureaucratic time now moves slower 
than glacial time. Even with post-Sandy reconstruction 
in progress, the city’s most endangered neighborhoods 
remain threatened. Perhaps we are better off jettisoning 
both hope and hopelessness as inadequate, irrelevant bag- 
gage. Both can be too easily co-opted into passivity: with 
naive, oblivious optimism in things fixing themselves; with 
despair at the futility of acting, too late, against ecological 
collapse. Maybe we can try to harness the rational calcula- 
tions of the hopeless, yet choose to act as though we believe 
we can make a difference. 

“When I sit by myself. . . and I know that the world is 
such a way, and I know that the world needs to be such 
another way, am I able to live with myself and get up in the 
morning and act according to what I know is true? Have I 
done what needs to be done?” said Jay O’Hara, who, with 
Ken Ward, blocked shipping to the Brayton Point coal plant 
on May 15, 2013, with their lobster boat, Henry David T . 3 

In a global state of emergency, artists, scholars, and 
writers doubt our power to make a difference. How do we 
live with ourselves, if we are diligently meeting our dead- 
lines for Oceanic New York, rather than gluing ourselves 
to the TransCanada offices? I try out an answer: that the 
choice between planetary survival and artistic work is 
a false one. That the political assault on the humanities 
perpetuates simplistic narratives of need and renewal that 
serve the super-rich at the expense of the many. That we 
can work together to preserve access to knowledge, art, 

3 Wen Stephenson, “The New Climate Radicals,” The Nation, July 17, 
2013, accessed March 4, 2014, http://www.thenation.com/article/175316/ 
new-climate-radicals?page=o,o#. 
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and beauty as a human right, no less so for the people of 
Breezy Point and Red Hook. 

I try another: that one thing I can do, as a writer, is to 
donate part of my word count to another perspective, one 
that stands as a hard, insistent, shining pearl, amidst all 
my floppy enthusiasms and doubts. Terri Bennett, a relief 
worker and journalist in Haiti after the 2013 earthquake, 
Occupy Sandy volunteer, and, co-founder of Respond & 
Rebuild, 4 which provided free pumping, gutting, mold 
remediation, and/or reconstruction to over 400 NYC 
homes. She spoke with me about the timelines of recovery: 

I’m often asked if we should be instituting 
changes in how we develop cities and where we 
choose to live. I feel pretty conflicted about this 
question. You’re asking people to leave who they 
are, fourth-generation families for whom the ocean 
is a huge part of community identity: that’s where 
they see neighbors, walk dogs, exercise with friends. 
They say, “Don’t you think this place we’re from is 
beautiful?” And I do. So much of the Brooklyn and 
Queens waterfront is made of lower- and middle- 
class communities; you could secure a house and 
be a standing part of your community. For them, all 
this talk about resilience isn’t new. There’s always 
been people down there who’ve advocated for 
protection from jetties, more sand, different types of 
infrastructural changes along the beach. It’s not like 
anybody didn’t know what hurricanes do. 

After Sandy, we saw guys in suits handing 
people business cards, saying, “If it gets to be too 
much, there’s a way out.” Then Bloomberg said we 
can buy out and develop in a more resilient way. 
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“Resilience” winds up being exclusionary, doing 
things on a more expensive, more profitable scale, 
instead of building housing stock for working-class 
families. Obviously, it’s too early to see luxury 
hotels going up on the beach, but there are a lot of 
avenues between resilient development plans, and 
neoliberal housing policy and development. 

We didn’t want public health concerns like 
mold to make people think they had to sell their 
homes. Mold remediation costs about $15,000 for 
a moderate two-family house. Homebuying can 
cement a community; $15,000 can keep people or 
push them out, so we wanted to let them decide. 

We worked for one woman who was a retired 
truancy officer with a $22,000 pension. She’d raised 
seven kids in a three-bedroom bungalow. She wasn’t 
getting any aid. There’s going to be a shift in that, 
toward upper-class communities. 

In the timeline of disaster, we’ve barely begun 
to see disaster capitalism. In the beginning, you 
have scammers and carpetbaggers, but they’re the 
speculator middlemen, selling later to the biggest 
players, who have the capital to wait. With Biggert- 
Waters [Flood Insurance Reform Act of 2012], 
elevation will make or break whether or not people 
can stay in their homes. Even with what you’ve 
gotten from FEMA, insurance, or Build It Back, if 
you don’t qualify for elevating, or if you’re afraid 
of the way elevation will change the character of 
your neighborhood, what are you going to do? Until 
people find out what they qualify for, nobody’s 
going to want to move, if they don’t have to, in case 
they find out later they could get enough money to 
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rebuild. People are trying to stick it out, but... 
in three years, they’ll start bearing the brunt of 
insurance, they’ll be paying $20,000 or more a 
year. We’ll see a lot of people selling off to people 
who can afford that. Also, there’s a huge number 
of renters who have no say in rebuilding or being 
re-rented to. I don’t think we’ve seen even half of 
the displacement that we’re going to see from this 
storm. People putting $15,000 of building supplies 
on credit cards, or all living on the top floor of a 
house, or a hotel to stay in a school district, because 
the city or federal money hasn’t come— people are 
piecing together recoveries that aren’t sustainable. 
That’s another reason we have to talk about recov- 
ery in terms of five or more years. 

When the next hurricane comes, I hope 
we’ve started to rethink the way we do disaster 
relief, the political economy of disaster relief. If 
we’re becoming concerned with climate change 
and sea level rise and the public paying repeatedly 
for vulnerable areas to rebuild, then let’s also start 
thinking of making the disaster relief industry 
more efficient, frugal, and beneficial for everyone 
involved. Sending money to grassroots organizations 
with flexibility and familiarity with neighborhood 
needs might be more effective than sending it to 
national or international aid groups, but we need to 
rethink other aspects, too. As you take a few steps 
back, so many things become more problematic, 
like volunteer organizations that fly in people from 
all over the country, often to places where people 
really need jobs. You think of volunteering as free 
labor, but it requires resources: tools, travel, paper- 
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work, skilled supervision, training that a lot of local, 
affected people already have, want, or need. You 
can’t use people who’ve never held a hammer, so a 
part of your staff is dedicated to making sure that 
regardless of skill, there is a rewarding volunteer 
experience. It raises a lot of questions: Do you 
spend forty dollars a day keeping each volunteer 
safe and happy, or can those resources provide 
jobs for people interested in construction training? 
Something like 35% of the people in the Rockaways 
aged 18-25 are unemployed. Don’t get me wrong. 
Volunteers were extremely important in Sandy 
recovery. They filled a huge void left by city and aid 
agencies, a lot of them became essential to our work 
and to work going on in the city, and many counted 
among the most amazing people I’ve ever met. But 
we stopped running volunteer crews, because it 
was never our intention to prioritize a volunteer 
experience over the actual material needs of the 
community, and the math stopped adding up. Then 
we started helping a construction cooperative get 
off the ground instead, and getting the affected 
people good, paid jobs. At some point we need to 
rethink the landscape of volunteer relief. In the 
early stages of a disaster, it makes sense to have 
as many hands on deck as possible, and there is 
a lot of “unskilled” labor that is needed to begin 
the process of recovery. But at a certain point, a 
shift from volunteerism to forward-thinking, liveli- 
hood-oriented practice was beneficial and necessary, 
because we want an equitable recovery and a more 
equitable future. 
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Also, a lot of money for reconstruction is just 
hitting the ground now. The aid is more organized. 
Which is good and bad, because the organizations 
that are left are less grassroots, bigger operations, 
more middlemen taking a cut. When you see people 
in shock on the streets in the first days after a 
disaster, it’s really difficult to discuss what needs 
to change. But now that we have some distance, 
we have to discuss how to change disaster relief 
itself, not just disaster mitigation— a rock jetty or 
raising your home— but, what’s the relationship 
between aid organizations and the city? Who are 
they accountable to? What’s the role of the mayor’s 
office? Why are there ten or more organizations 
between the federal government’s bi 1 1 ion-dol lar cash 
roll and the residents who need a few thousand 
dollars to rebuild? There could be more thinking 
about how to make money, public and private, have 
the most lasting impact for the most people, and 
less of a feeding frenzy in which every organization, 
every contractor wants a part of the spoils. 

The preexisting organizations who actually 
know the neighborhoods are the best poised from 
the ability and knowledge standpoint, but are also 
least poised to get grants and other aid, because 
they haven’t done disaster work before and they 
don’t have visibility beyond the scale of their neigh- 
borhoods. Community-based organizations and 
after-school programs didn’t get the money, even 
though they floated huge parts of recovery. Keeping 
recovery money in communities should be more of a 
priority, at the beginning, when programs are being 
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designed, particularly in places with enormous 
wealth disparities. 

Robert Moses saw it as the solution to 
develop low-income housing on the outskirts, on the 
shores. Will the new wave be, “Why are we wasting 
all this oceanfront property on people who can’t pay 
for it? It doesn’t make sense to have low-resources 
people on the shores, because then it’s up to the 
government to rebuild when there’s a disaster”? The 
money exists, it’s flowing past the same people who 
were on the margins even before the storm, into 
the hands of contractors, consultants, middlemen, 
nonprofits from all over the country, and govern- 
ment bureaucracies. Our ultimate goal is to situate 
people where they get to make decisions on their 
own, not being forced out by lack of money or fear 
for survival... 

No one has individually pulled off the idea of 
resilience. 

Terri’s work is local and her outlook enormous; her 
perspective — a manifesto, a reproach, a call for practical 
resistance — deserves to stand on its own terms, and to be 
engaged with. It belongs amidst the groundswell of unlikely 
coalitions trying to occupy the shores, claiming them not 
from the ocean, but from those who would crush dissent, 
inspiration, and community. What a writer can do is steal 
space in other people’s books to highlight those efforts. 



City in the Sea 

Bailey Robertson 



Putting something called Nature on a pedestal and 
admiring it from afar does for the environment 
what patriarchy does for the figure of Woman. It is 
a paradoxical act of sadistic admiration. 

— Timothy Morton, Ecology without Nature 



“Life’s a Beach” 

I was born and raised in Long Beach, New York, 
whose motto in Latin, “Civitas ad Mare,” means “City by 
the Sea.” More commonly printed on tee-shirts, coffee 
cups, and door mats, however, is a kind of second unoffi- 
cial motto: “Life’s a Beach” While I realize this phrase is not 
particular to the trinkets of my hometowns novelty shops, 

I have begun to wonder about the appropriateness of these 
words to certain aspects of life here, considering the recent 
history of Long Beach. Two consecutive years, 2011 and 
2012, our shores, as well as those of nearby beaches, were 
battered by hurricanes Irene and Sandy. “Life’s a Beach” 
seems to be adapting new possibilities for interpretation, 
as storm events become more frequent and severe. 
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Previously, I believe “Life’s a Beach” as a phrase 
made only a grand analogy available: life, like a beach, 
is a meandering path, with changing tides and tumults, 
and unknowable secrets and depths. The intended effect 
mirrors the Romantic Sublime. This beach that is our life 
supposedly is, as Timothy Morton speculates about nature 
in literature, set upon a pedestal. It is not only a paradise 
that surrounds us, but a fetishized and “Other” object onto 
which we project our fantasies and desires. This is the 
beach of postcards — beautiful, stable, a human foothold 
at the edge of the unknown. 

In the wake of the recent storm events, I imagine 
a different, more frightening and urgent meaning to the 
phrase “Life’s a Beach” — a literal one. Life, for the members 
of our community, is actually inseparable from the beach. 
After all, the land mass that is Long Beach is a barrier 
beach, on sea level, with sandy soil, despite how concrete 
slabs and real estate profiteers have been conspiring to 
turn the strip of land into a “real” city since the early 1900s. 
The aestheticized, Romantic implications of the coffee-cup 
version of the phrase would seem to be directly opposed 
to its literal implications. It is dangerous for there not to 
be boundaries between where the beach ends and our lives 
begin. This danger was never clearer than in the weeks 
that followed Hurricane Sandy. The enraged salt water 
rampaged over the dunes and tore the boardwalk from its 
foundations, breaking the windows of condos, and drown- 
ing sport utility vehicles, as the ocean met the bay in the 
middle of town. Those residents who had chosen to stay 
out the storm were shaken from their sleep to a helpless 
situation. They would be stranded in flood water for 
several days. A mix of salt water, sand, sewage, and debris 
gushed into the living rooms and kitchens of Long Beach 
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homes. Many lost all they owned. The “sadistic” element of 
the fantasy becomes an act of masochism in the real world; 
we persist in this life that is harmful to us, and to the Other. 
If life is really beach, then we may find that we are a city in 
the sea, and this is not a life that we can live with. 

A Celebration of the Apocalypse 

The new local attitude toward living on the beach post- 
Sandy challenges what Morton considers a progressive 
ecological thought. In Long Beach the atmosphere is 
festive, the pledge to “Rebuild the Beach” having renewed 
the community’s will to celebrate our lives in this place, 
loved equally by transplants and natives. Everyone is 
half- consciously celebrating the end of life as we know 
it. Two years after Hurricane Sandy, the majority of Long 
Beach citizens have rededicated themselves to the city, and 
are more in love than ever with the beach-faring lifestyle. 
Tourism seems to be at an all-time high, and new restau- 
rants and other kinds of businesses are springing up all 
the time; there’s even an ocean-side trapeze situated right 
next to a sandy barefoot mini-golf course. The bars and 
nightclubs are busier than ever, and the redesigned board- 
walk attracts tens of thousands of visitors on weekend days. 
Some people are already beginning to forget how quickly 
everything we build can be lost. 

The recovery of Long Beach may be an uplifting 
example of a city’s ability to survive a disaster through 
collaboration and positivity, but it is also an indication of 
a deluded outlook on the reality coastal cities are facing. 
Another storm event would devastate this city totally, and 
such an event is far from impossible. “Rebuild the Beach” 
is part of the same elaborate fantasy as “Life’s a Beach.” 
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We imagine that if we rebuild our boundaries and our 
shelters, we can keep nature within proscribed limits. 

When we use gimmicks like trapezes and other wild 
diversions to reinforce these limits, we are perpetuating our 
fantasy in a dangerous reality. The boardwalk, forming a 
literal line between the beach and the rest of the city, was 
one of the first things to be destroyed in Hurricane Sandy 
and one of the first things to be rebuilt in the wake of the 
storm. During the construction of the original boardwalk 
in 1914, real estate developer William Reynolds had boards 
carried through town on the backs of elephants borrowed 
from Coney Island’s Dreamland, to draw the public eye 
toward the project, and to evoke the wonderment and 
joy of the circus. The precedent for the charade of seaside 
development came early, and it comes as no surprise that 
it was always necessary to bolster the fantasy that humans 
are meant to lead happy and festive lives on a tiny streak of 
sand in the ocean. Even more impressive is the consensus 
implied by our living here, that we believe God and nature 
and the Animal Kingdom approve of our settlement. Own- 
ership of this place has always been contested by the ocean, 
whose claim runs much deeper than ours does. We cannot 
think ecologically without accepting this ecological reality. 

A Requiem for the Fantasy 

I reach a certain point in my disavowal of the “Life’s a 
Beach” fantasy where I hit a hard wall, both discursively 
and sentimentally. I want to insist that there is something 
to mourn in the loss of a fantasized relationship to the 
ocean. Certainly, the literary canon, and countless elements 
of world culture that have grown out of the ocean-fantasy, 
seem to plead the case for sustaining it. What seems 
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unaccountably missing from Mortons apocalyptic ecology 
is an explanation of where our fantasy might overflow if 
it is displaced from the ocean. Do centuries of mermaids 
and leviathans and Sea Gods simply vanish? The icons 
that are hard-wired into our way of imagining the sea have 
cultural meanings that resonate beyond corporeal reality; 
“the mesh” of which we are a part cannot consist only 
of biological matter. In Long Beach, and elsewhere, the 
imagined associations we make with the ocean, while they 
may exist outside of a pragmatic ecology, are what really 
allow us to experience enmeshment. An imaginative and 
curious response to the ocean is what motivates its explo- 
ration, and forges the human path into a “darker” ecology. 
Attempting to conceptualize nature as something that is 
alien or “strange” to our minds is quite impossible. For 
better or worse, against the grain of Mortons prescriptions 
for ecology, future storm and flood events will probably 
only promote a more enthusiastic attempt to preserve 
human bonds to the seashore, and the most feasible (if 
not the most progressive) ecology is one that will embrace 
this tendency, rather than try to overhaul it. What we 
may be left with, rather than a dark ecology, is an absurd 
ecology — but better this than an ecology of drab alienation 
that would lay waste to a cultural tradition, permitting only 
anxiety to exist in its place. 



Insensate Oysters and 
Our Nonconsensual Existence 



Karl Steel 

But the life of a man is of no greater importance to 
the universe than that of an oyster. 

— David Hume, “On Suicide” 

What is prematurely, or belatedly, called the T is, 
at the outset, enthralled. 

— Judith Butler, Precarious Life 1 



T he earliest version of this paper, delivered 
at the Oceanic New York symposium, tried to change 
the way people normally write about oysters. Oyster 
books love to talk about pearls and Chesapeake Bay’s 
oyster war; they love how oyster middens chart the passage 
not of cavemen but of “covemen,” who followed the beds 
of oysters around coasts in a kind of gustatory cartogra- 
phy . 2 These same writers happily accept the oyster’s fleshy 
invitation to aphrodisiacal excess. And when they look to 



1 David Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, the Posthumous 
Essays, Of the Immortality of the Soul, and Of Suicide, from An 
Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding of Miracles, ed. Richard H. 
Popkin. 2 nd ed. (Indianapolis: Hackett Pub., 1998), 100; Judith Butler, 
Precarious Life: The Powers of Mourning and Violence (London: Verso, 
2004), 45. 

2 For a superior discussion of human development and the waters, 
see John R. Gillis, The Human Shore: Seacoasts in History (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 2012). 
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New York City, they love to mourn the loss of its oyster 
beds, dosed by pollution and over-harvesting, perhaps 
for good, in 1927, once home to trillions of the creatures, 
a seedbed for nostalgia for the grittier appetites of New 
York’s presumably populist past . 3 1 asked us to remember 
the oyster itself by remembering its shell, calcium carbon- 
ate, particularly important now to offset the increasing 
acidification of the oceans; likewise, I asked that we 
appreciate how prodigiously a living oyster filters water. 
What they ingest and don’t eat, oysters eject as pseudofeces, 
which, coated in mucous, fall to the ocean floor to be 
processed by anoxic bacteria. The cleaner, deacidified water 
oysters leave behind is what just about everything else 
needs to live. I wanted us to look to projects to use bring 
oysters back to New York, like the architect Kate Orff’s call 
for “oystertecture,” an “invertebrate architecture” to help 
abate the force of hurricanes, to keep New York City safe 
from our future’s inevitable Sandies. 4 

3 For a sampling of oyster books, see Mark Kurlansky, The Big Oyster: 
History on the Half Shell (New York: Ballantine Books, 2006); Rebecca 
Stott, Oyster (London: Reaktion, 2004); Drew Smith, Oyster: A World 
History (Stroud: History Press, 2010); Robb Walsh, Sex, Death & 
Oysters: A Half-Shell Lover’s World Tour (Berkeley: Counterpoint, 
2009); John R. Wennersten, The Oyster Wars of Chesapeake Bay 
(Centreville, MD: Tidewater Publishers, 1981). The libretto of an 
1880 comic opera on the Chesapeake Bay Oyster Wars (“Driven 
from the Seas: or, The Pirate Dredger’s Doom”) is available online 

at https://digitalarchive.wm.edu/handle/10288/17235 

4 For oyster facts, see the following New York Times articles: Andrew 
C. Revkin, “Students Press the Case for Oysters as New York’s Surge 
Protector,” Nov 12, 2012, sec. Opinion; Alan Feuer, “Protecting the 
City, Before Next Time,” Nov 3, 2013, sec. NY/Region; and Douglas 
Quenqua, “Oyster Shells Are an Antacid to the Oceans,” May 20, 

2013, sec. Science. See also Kate Orff’s “Oyster- Tecture” exhibit at 
MoMA’s ‘Rising Currents’ 2010 Exhibition, http://www.scapestudio. 
com/projects/oyster-tecture/. I thank Alison Kinney for the phrase 

“invertebrate architecture.” 
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And that’s all of course still important, but that 
approach still thinks of the oyster primarily there to be 
used, not as food this time, but as the ocean’s purifier 
and our salvation. The oyster in itself still remains on the 
outside of our care, distinct from us, exiled to where even 
Peter Singer left them, with the plants and the rocks, when 
he notoriously declared that the line between ethically 
significant and ethically insignificant animals lies “some- 
where between a shrimp and an oyster.” When Singer 
himself says that there’s “no good reason for avoiding 
eating sustainably produced oysters,” because oysters are 
no more likely to feel pain than plants do, it seems that 
no one could possibly remain to care about the oyster 
as such. 5 This helplessness, this absolute passivity of the 
oyster’s flesh, will be the unwitting subject of this essay. I 
see the oyster’s passivity and exposure to being injured as 
not as alien to our human condition, but — maybe predict- 
ably — as emblematic of it, countering both the certainty 
that the chief feature of humans is our agency and that 
oysters, being just objects, are completely outside the 
possibilities of justice. 

This carelessness about oysters is a rare instance 
where the thoughts of Peter Singer and his arch-nemesis 
overlap. Descartes’ November 1646 letter to Margaret 
Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, argues that if one 
believed that animals had thought, like us, and therefore 
an immortal soul, then one would have to believe this of 
all animals, oysters or sponges included, which are “too 
imperfect for this to credible [nimis imperfecta sunt, 

5 For Singer’s oyster opinions, see Peter Singer, Animal Liberation: 

A New Ethics for Our Treatment of Animals (New York: New York 
Review, 1975), 188; and Christopher Cox, “Consider the Oyster,” 

Slate Magazine, http://www.slate.com/articles/life/f00d/2010/04/ 
consider_the_oyster.html (accessed May 22, 2014). 
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quam ut hoc de iis judicari queat].” 6 In other words, says 
Descartes, because oysters are so evidently irrational, 
animals of whatever type are basically mechanical in their 
actions, like clocks. The monstrous implications and results 
of this conclusion are all too easy to trace. While Descartes’ 
lesson would obviously outrage Singer, both still finally 
write off the oyster. For both, the oyster, so helpless and so 
silent, is the point where we get to stop caring. 

Our effort to save animals from Cartesianism and 
even Singerism might begin by giving oysters a voice. Two 
examples of this rare literary trick follow, one from the 
tenth century, the other from the fifteenth; readers are 
invited to continue this work into their own favored oyster 
literature, perhaps starting with the silent, misunderstood, 
and helpless victims in Lewis Carroll’s “The Walrus and 
the Carpenter.” The first of my examples, an Anglo-Saxon 
riddle, imagines an oyster, “unable to move” (literally, 
“fejjelease,” footless), whose first-person complaint help- 
lessly anticipates the bestial voraciousness of some man 
who will tear it open “to devour [freten] my flesh” raw. 
Then, in the 1540s, we find another talking oyster, in 
Giovanni Gelli’s adaptation and expansion of Plutarch’s 
Gryllus . 7 Plutarch features Ulysses’s philosophical argument 

6 “To the Marquess of Newcastle,” The Philosophical Writings of 
Descartes, Vol. Ill: The Correspondence, trans. Robert Stoothoff (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 304; for the Latin original in 
a version easily accessed online, see Renati Descartes, Epistolae, Pars 
Prima (Amsterdam: Blaviana, 1682), 109. 

7 For the riddle, I use the edition and translation, with some 
modifications, from Mercedes Salvador, “The Oyster and the Crab: 

A Riddle Duo (nos. 77 and 78) in the Exeter Book,” Modern Philology 
101.3 (2004): 400-419; for Gelli, I use Giovanni Battista Gelli, Circe: 
Consisting of Ten Dialogues between Ulysses and Several Men 



